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284. After a short struggle against Carinus, Diocletian
became the undisputed ruler of the empire, and the harassed
and exhausted state had rest for a time from internal conflict.

The causes of this terrible crisis through which the empire
passed must be sought, partly in the social and economic
conditions which grew up in the latter half of the second
century, and partly in the organization and feelings of the
army. We have seen that economic development took the
line of increasing the resources of the empire rather than of
making systematic use of them ; that the people were gradu-
ally losing their capacity for work and ingenuity in invention ;
and that routine became more and more powerful in the
sphere of creative production. The real and living interest of
the people was not fixed upon social or economic matters but
-upon questions concerning the inner life of man, and especially
questions of religion. This subject is dealt with in a later
chapter.

On the other hand, side by side with the higher classes of
the community and the active development of urban life,
another class, living in the villages and the country, was
becoming more conscious of itself : as it -gradually rose in
civilization, it realized more clearly its own numbers and
importance and also the inferiority of its social position. The
emperors of the first two centuries did much to develop the
self-consciousness of this class, by their treatment of the serfs
who peopled by the hundred thousand the imperial estates in
the East, and of their multitude of free tenants in the West.
The legislation of the early empire endeavours to define
precisely the relation of such tenants to landowners on lands
belonging to individuals or to the crown; it defends their
interests, when they collide with those of the great landlords ;
it supports the class of smallholders as a counterpoise to the
rich middle class. In consequence of this imperial policy, the
country ceased to be silent and submissive : conscious of
imperial support, it found a voice to defend its rights against
the pressure of capitalists and the misdeeds of officials.

Another radical change took place at this time in the
composition of the army. We have seen that, under Augustus,
the army consisted mainly of Italian natives and Roman
citizens resident in the provinces. From these two classes
the legions were recruited. And though provincials who did
not possess the franchise found it less and less difficult to